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remained quiescent under Ormond's rule, though Shaftesbury
had tried to make her a pawn in his game.
The calm prevailing in Ireland was but little disturbed
when James II ascended the throne.    Faint murmurs were
heard from the Catholic priesthood; petitions against the Acts
of Settlement were preferred; there was some agitation in the
ranks of the dominant race.    But nothing like the disorder of
the Restoration was seen; the active leaders of the Irishry
had disappeared; and the Irishry remained passive in the
silent endurance, often  characteristic of the  Celtic nature,
before it breaks out into a burst of passion.    Had James been
a statesman of real parts, had a Richelieu or a Wolsey been in
his councils, an occasion had now perhaps presented itself to
do much to settle the affairs of Ireland, possibly even to give a
new turn to her history.    The power of the King in England
was great, owing to the strong reaction of the last few years;
his authority in Ireland was very large; in every part of his
dominions he had no common influence.    In these circum-
stances a wise and able ruler might conceivably have wrought
an effectual change in the dangerous and false state of things
in Ireland; have made Protestant Ascendency less harsh, and
Catholic  Subjection  less  painful;   have  in  some  measure
smoothed away the lines  that separated hostile races and
faiths;  above all have tried to conciliate by doirig justice.
There was very little in the mere letter of the law1, to exclude 1
Catholics  in   Ireland  from   offices  in the state, from  the
legislature, from municipal rights j and the tests in their way
had been seldom enforced until after the beginning of the
1 Macaulay, History of England* n. 383, ed. 1858, note, seems to think
that the only religious test imposed on Irish Catholics at this time was that
created by the old Act of Supremacy of Elizabeth. A more stringent test
was, however, imposed by the 17-18 Car. 2, chap. 6, though it seems not
to have been often enforced. Irish Catholics at this period were not so
much proscribed by law as by the force of Protestant ascendency.